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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. ing, which, under genial influences, might | 
greatly assist to raise them from the mire into 
which they have been so deeply plunged. 

The Sub-Indian Agent was present at the 
opening of the sitting. of the 18th, and com- 
mended the chiefs for their exemplury deport- 
ment and firmness in resisting the offers of 
ardent spirits which evil designing persons had 
made them, the day before. It showed, that 
they had a just sense of their responsibility. 

Thomas Wistar added, that he fully ap- 
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All communications, except those relating immedi- 


a / : proved of the remarks of the agent, and he} j 
ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be 


would remind them, that when we had been 
kept from evil, thanks were due to the Great 
Spirit, for the preservation we had experienced 
He believed, that the Supreme Being had put 
a portion of his Spirit into the hearts of all men 


addressed to the Editor. 


a 


For “ The Friend.” 


Visit to the Menomonies. 


(Continued from page £0.) 


On Second-day morning, the 18th of the 
Sixth month, the council met, at 9 o’clock. 

Previous to the entrance of the chiefs into 
the council chamber, while the Friends were 
preparing for them, Jacobs, the interpreter, 
came in. After a few general remarks, he 
said, in a very serious manner, that he had 


witnessed, the day before, in the town, a thing,|not less than 500 upon its He reminded 
the like of which he had never seen. He had} them, that in the apportionment about to be 
been present with several of the chiefs, when! made, justice could and should be done to all. | 
some persons, in a clandestine manner, had | He had already acquainted them with the in-| 
offered them a present of whiskey in bottles, | structions he had received upon the principles | 
and they had resolutely refused to accept it.|to be observed :—No excessive allowances to 
Oshkosh, whose love for liquor was supposed any ; no exclusion of persons having a claim. 
to be uncontrollable, in the presence of temp- 
tation, was one of them. When a bottle was| should be fifiy dollars. 
offered to him, he rejected it, saying, that the}5V00 enrolled, and each had fifty dollars, 
Commissioner had requested them to bring no | $25,000 would be disposed of, which would 
whiskey into the Fort and to refrain from | leave $15,000 still to be distributed. 
using it. He was reminded, 
easily put the bottle under his blanket, and | the roll—their particular friends—persons who | 
then the Commissioner would know nothing | had been helpful to them, and were therefore 
about it. But he replied, that the Commissioner | | properly entitled to favour—and would distri- 
had been very kind, and he would do nothing | bute the $15,000 equally among them, each 
contrary to his wishes. | one of the hundred would receive one hundred 
This chief is a pagan, whose moral sensibi-| and fifty dollars, in addition to the first filty. 
lities have been much blunted by long indul-| If they should select filly individuals, each | 
gence in various excesses, and whose fondness of them would get three hundred dollars ; and, 
for ardent spirits seemed. heretofore to have | if twenty-five, six hundred dollars a-piece, be- 
been under no restraint of conscience. Yet so} sides the first fifty. He thought it would not 
much had he been affected by the unaccustom- | be well to select less than fifly persons. 
ed kindness with which he and his people had | 
been treated, that he preferred to forego his 
customary indulgence, rather than run the risk After exchanging a few remarks with each 
of wounding the feelings of his friend. | other, Lamotte rose and declared, on their be- 
When we call to mind the great strength of half, that this was the very thing they had 


this evil propensity in the Indian, and that, in| desired; but they had not seen how to get 
a state of nature, conscience offers but a fee- | at it. 


ble obstacle to the importunities of appetite, 
such an effort, on the side of virtue, appears|their very good friends, whom they had de- 
very remarkable : it proves, that there still ex-| sired to consider, in this distribution, as it 
ists, in the hearts of these poor, down-cast| would be the last opportunity they would ever 
creatures, a share of generous and noble feel- 


voice would be preserved. 


tion of a roll, and at 12 o’clock, adjourned. 
The afiernoon, from 2 to 6, was occupied 
in the same manner. 
On the morning of the 19th, the Commis- 


nearly completed. He supposed, there were 





Then, if there were 


If they 


It soon became evident, that this proposal 
was highly gratifying to the Indians. 








> 


, 
and that those who would be attentive to its | 


The council then proceeded in the forma- | 


sioner informed the chiefs, that the roll was| 


He proposed to them, that the lowest award | 


that he could | would then select one hundred individuals from | 


‘There were some persons who had been| 


have of rewarding them for the good they | that the Indians were not all quite sincere in 





had done ; and they were very glad the Com- 
missioner was willing they should do so. He 
had anticipated their ‘wishes, All his talk had 
been agreeable to them: they were only sorry 
they could not hear him talk all the time, what 
he said was so acceptable to them. 

In view of the destitute condition and mel- 
ancholy prospects of this generous people, who 
|had recently yielded to the strong hand of 
|power, for a very insufficient compensation, 
all their noble patrimony, it was truly affect- 


| 


ing to witness this earnest desire to make true 
and substantial return to those who, formerly, 
had been kind to them, and out of their abun- 


-| dance, had given them some help in time of 


I trouble. It would have been cause of grief to 


them, had any obstruction been thrown in the 
way of this exercise of gratitude. 

The Commissioner declared, that he could 
| heartily reciprocate the feelings they had ex- 
| pressed. 
| He would have them seriously to bear in 
| mind, that what they now did, the Great Spirit 
|beheld, and that He would reward them, 
accordingly. 

The Commissioner hoped they would act 
upon the terms of his proposition, as they were 
|in conformity with the wishes of their Great 
Father, at Washington, and he would be pleas- 
,ed with it. He reminded them, that this was 
a question to be decided between themselves 
;and the Commissioner, and no one else; that 
jhe had brought them to this place that they 

might be free from intermeddlers ; that he had 


taken counsel with no one but his friend and 
associate ; 





that when he asked them to come 
into the Fort, he had promised to come with 
them, and stay with them, and not go out at 
all, or listen to the suggestions of others, and 
‘that he had kept his promise, faithfully, as 
they knew. He had talked with none, but his 
| friend, upon the plan of making this award, and 
did not intend to talk to any one else, and he 
pressed it upon them, to pursue the same line 


lof conduct. 


He asked them, if they felt satisfied with 
what he had done. At this question, they gave 
the assenting ugh, with considerable animation 
and emphasis. © 

It was a great satisfaction to the Friends, to 
| find that the plan of apportionment proposed, 

was not only accepted, but very agreeable to 
jthe Indians. There had been, until this mo- 
iment, reason to apprehend, that the intrigues 
,of artful men might have so biassed the judg. 
ment of some of the chiefs, as to induce them 
ito ask extravagant sums for certain 


leading 
| characters among the Mixed-Menomonies. If, 
| however, there was any lurking disposition of 


the kind, there was no manifestation of it; 


| neither did it appear, at any st sbsequent period, 
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the pleasure they professed at the plan sub- | 


mitted to them. 

The Commissioner proceeded to say, that he 
hoped, by this time, they saw the reason why 
he had so much wished that they and he should 
keep to themselves. He did not want to have 
his ears filled by any body but the chiefs, and 
he hoped their words would be words of truth, 
as he had spoken only words of truth to 
them. 

In settling this matter, he impressed it upon 
them, to observe justice to all, whether rich or 
poor, great or small. 

He was glad that his proposal met their ap- 
probation, and he wanted them now to decide 
upon the number of the names they would fix 
upon for the residuary awards. 

The chiefs, after consulting together, said 
they would hold a council among themselves, 
and consider the matter. 

The Commissioner told them, that, mean- 
time, he would endeavour to have the roll 
completed, and a fair copy of it made out, to 
be read to them, in the afternoon. He wished 
them distinctly to understand his proposition : 
Every individual on the list was, in the first 
place, to have fifiy dollars. Then, at their 
own council, to be held by themselves, alone, 
in the Fort, they were to determine how many 
should draw equal portions of the residuary 
fund. 

The Commissioner was particular in enjoin- 
ing upon them the manner of holding their coun- 
cil, being still a little fearful, that if due pre- 
caution were not observed, attempts might yet 
be made to tamper with them. 

They took his injunction quite literally, and, 
with great meekness and simplicity, inquired, 
whether their council might not be held in the 
area within the Fort, in the open air—they did 
not like to be shut up in a house and sit on 
benches, they were used to sitting on the soft 

round, 

To this request the Commissioner gave his 
assent, with becoming gravity, and desired the 
chiefs to say at what hour, in the afternoon, it 


would suit them to meet him again: it was 
now 1 o’clock. 
They promptly named 3 o’clock: thus al- 


lowing themselves but two hours for their din- 
ner and council: another evidence of their 
sense of the value of time and their disposition 
to occupy it industriously. 

In the afternoon, the council re-assembled, 
punctually. Carron spoke on behalf of the 
chiefs :—* Their Great Father, at Washing- 
ton, had never before sent a man to transact 
business with them, who had been so good to 
them as the present Commissioner. Others 
had been severe and harsh, but this time, no- 
thing disagreeable had occurred. The more 
they saw ‘and heard from the Commissioner, 
the more they liked him. What he had sug- 
gested to them, in the morning, had pleased 
them very much, and they thanked him for 
it. 

“« As agreed upon this morning, they had got 
together and counted the nurhber of those whom 
they wished to draw the large awards. Some 
of them were persons who had formerly bene- 
fited them, but were now poor. As they do 
not wrile, they had prepared some little sticks, 








every one of which represented a person. T he| more agreeable. 


“We were far in advenee of 


chiefs would, in succession, give in names, | our friends and proceeding at a rapid pace, but 
and, for each name, when given, would throw | we soon found that we had more to fear from 


down a stick, till the number was completed.” man than beast. 


The well-trained elephant 


They were then reminded, that the number | kept the direct path, and promptly obeyed 
of names must not be less than fifiy, in order | every order, only refusing to take any addition 


that there might be no excessive awards. 


to his load, or suffer his master to approach 


‘The chiefs then named one of their number | near enough to reach him with his whip. But 
as teller, who collected the sticks, as they were ‘the driver, either because he did not wish to 


thrown into the midst of the council, on the 
floor, into five little heaps of ten each. Every 
chief, as he cast down the wooden representa- 
tive of his man, called the name aloud ; which, 
being repeated, distinctly, by the interpreter, 
was written down by one of the Friends. 
W hen the process was completed,—and it was 
pretty speedily done—the names were all de- 
liberately read to the chiefs and confirmed by 
them. 

It was interesting to witness the harmony 
and quietness with which these favours were 
dispensed, Not the least indication of a spirit 
of competition, or dissatisfaction that one named 
more than another, was discoverable. Upon 
what principle the privilege of naming was 
adjusted did not appear, any more than the 
number to be named by each, or the order of 
naming. Carron, who was spokesman, on 
this occasion, first named two, and after a time, 
at intervals, two more ; while Waw-kee-che-un 
(whose face was no longer begrimmed with 
coal-dust) gave but one. Lamotte exceeded 
all the rest, he giving five names. Oshkosh 
was very deliberate, Twenty-eight names 
were taken before he offered any. He then 
named two, and no more, until the close; the 
honour of naming the last two being reserved 
for him, There was a pause of some length, 
while the chiefs respectfully waited for their 
Sachem to close the list. He at length did so 
by naming a little boy, a son of Grignon, the 
interpreter, and an obscure individual, living 
in the town of Green Bay. 


(To be continued.) 


—[->——_ 


The Elephant. 


S. Mattoon, a missionary in India, in a re- 
cent letter to his friends in America, refers to 
a ride upon an elephant thus : 


‘“‘ An accident occurred while on the way to 
our boats, which, though far from pleasant to 
us at the time, served to give us some insight 
into the character of that truly noble animal, 
the elephant. We were mounted upon the 
largest animal in the company, and placed in 
front of the train. After proceeding several 


and myself alone. When afier walking some 
distance the driver attempted to mount 


again, the elephant was too well pleased with | 


his lightened load to permit it. The vexed 
driver gave him a blow with his whip, which 
started him off upon a run, and he would not 
suffer the driver to come up with him, but upon 
his approach would immediately flee. The 
motion of so large an animal running was far 
from pleasant, and the thought, that unaccus- 
tomed to his habits, and without any means of 
controlling him, we were left entirely in his 





power, did not serve to render our situation | 


}of the 8th. 


| walk the whole distance, or because he wished 
to gain the mastery, regardless of our comfort, 
persisted in his attempts to catch the elephant 
until | was compelled to speak with sternness 
and order him to desist. The elephant then 
proceeded to the landing place at the river, 
and with much gentleness kneeled for us to 
dismount.” 

This narrative is an interesting comment 
upon the title “ half-reasoning elephant,” given 
by Pope, the poet. It may be doubted if the 
horse or any other beast of burthen would 
thus have discriminated so carefully between his 
rider and his driver, and not have held the 
former responsible for the conduct of the lat- 
ter.— Presbyterian. 

—E 
From the North American & U. 8. Gaz. 


Review of the Weather, for Eleventh month 
(November), 1849, 


The month just passed was characterized 
by a temperature resembling the middle rather 
than the last Fall month. No snow fell, if we 
except a few flakes on the Ist ; and a very thin 
ice appeared twice only previously to the 27th, 
since which the weather has been cooler, with 
some ice on each morning. A table, now em- 
bracing sixty years, (Peirce’s) gives 424 deg. 
as the average mean of this month for the 
whole period; and the highest mean of the 
month for the same time was 47 deg., which 
occurred in 1812, and again in 1847 ; yet, the 
average temperature of the Eleventh month 
(November) of this year was 52} deg., or 5} 
warmer than any Eleventh month has been i in 
this city for the last 60 years, and 10 degrees 
above the average of the month. Our obser- 
vations have been regularly made, and record- 
ed at the time; the instruments are of fair qua- 
lity, and are exposed, at 5} feet from the earth, 
to a free air, without direct, or any consider- 
able reflected heat from the sun’s rays. 

‘The range of the thermometer for the month 
was from 33 to 70, or 37 degrees. 

The mean temperature of the three Fall 
months, for the last 60 years, as deduced from 
our tables, was 54 deg. ; and the warmest au- 


tumn for this period was in 1793, when the 
miles our driver dismounted, leaving my wile | 


mean was 57$ deg. The mean heat of the 
autumn just past, was 58} deg., or 4} deg. 
greater than the mean above given, and more 
than one degree warmer than any Fall upon 
our record. 

The warm weather has been favourable to 
latter feed, and the late sown wheat; the ear- 
lier wheat is, in some districts, beset by the 
fly. 

a thunder shower occurred on the morning 
Some rain fell on five days, and 
the whole queutity for the month, as recorded 
at the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 2} inches. 


2 
A North-east storm, of considerable force, 
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THE FRIEND. 


swept along our Atlantic coast, travelling from | advocate with the Father,” to plead for the 
the northern Tropic to the latitude of Boston, | forgiving and blotting out of the sin ; “and he 
between the 13th and the 20th of the month ;\is the propitiation for reconciliation for our 
it extended through many degrees of longitude, | sins,” as the old translation renders it.—Pen- 
and some western bound ships from the north | ington. 

of Europe seem to have encountered it almost 
in mid-ocean: on the 19th, it was in the lati- 
tude of Philadelphia, its western limb barely 
touching the city. * * * 

Notwithstanding the unusual mildness of the 
season, the bills of mortality are low, and the 
city may be considered healthy. 

For the summary from our daily record, 
hitherto accompanying our report, we purpose 
to substitute a portion of the record itself in its 
tabular form. We prefer this, as occupying 
less space, and as more satisfactory to such as 
may consult it for purposes of science. The 
figures in the fifth column represent the esti- 
mated force of the wind, the mean of two daily 
observations. ‘This numerical method, long 
used by navigators, is now adopted by the Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institute, Washing- 
ton ; and as we may in future use these num- 
bers, we will give the explanation of their 
value furnished by that Institution, viz.: 0 
being acalm, 1 represents a very gentle breeze 
—2, a gentle breeze—3, a fresh breeze—4, a 
strong wind—5, a very strong wind—6, a 
violent storm, &c. By consulting the table, it 
will be seen that the month, besides being very 
warm, was unusually calm, the breeze but 
once rising to 4, or a strong wind; and by 
striking the average for the month, we find it 
amounts to 1 2-5 only, or less than a gentle 














































For “ The Friend.” 


The Tubular Bridges of the Chester and Holy- 
head Railway. 


A few years since there was presented to 
the engineers of Great Britain, one of the most 
difficult problems that has occurred in the his- 
tory of bridge architecture. The island of 
Anglesey is separated from the Welsh coast 
by the Strait of Menai, which, throughout the 
greater part of its length, does not exceed a 
mile in width, while in some places the oppo- 
site shores are within some thirteen hundred 
feet of each other. Across this channel, vexed 
by opposing currents, and in consequence sub- 
ject to a tidal rise of upwards of twenty feet, 
the Chester and Holyhead Railway was to be 
carried, by means of a viaduct so constructed 
and supported, as not to interfere with the 
navigation of the strait. 

This railway forms, or more correctly will 
form when completed, part of the line of travel 
between London and Dublin, passengers going 
by cars to Holyhead, (which is on a small 
island near the west coast of Anglesey,) and 
thence by packet across the Irish Channel to 
Dublin, distant but 60 miles from Holyhead. 

The Government having refused to sanction 
the use of Telford’s great suspension bridge 








breeze. P.S. for the passage of the railway, on account of 
ola its insecurity for such a purpose, a new bridge 
é on at a different point of the strait was determined 

a e. . . . 
é| on; and it was proposed to construct it with 

| . : - 
- | |. | fru. Weather for Eleventh month, 1849, | ‘¥° arches of cast iron, one of them of not less 
Biel i8 | and than 450 feet span, and having a clear eleva- 
23 & © | F } ° ° ° 
Ata = | Force. | tion in the centre of about 100 feet above high 
133 4240 N. W. 3Clear, cloudy, P. w., snow spits. water. This plan, however, was decidedly 
2338 4541, N. W. 2 Clear, ludian Summer. 


objected to by the Board of Admiralty, as not 


345 6655, 8. W. 1) Do. do, ; - , 

454 7062 calm. | Do. do. very fine. affording sufficient headway near the spring of 
562 7066 . | oO. 0. e : : 

668 63 63 TE eee the arch for ships under full sail, Robert 
7168, 6360)'5. EB. | Do. do Pm. Stephenson now proposed to surmount the dif- 
860 6261 S.W. 1 Tempest, a.m. Rainy day. , . emp 

954 5356 S. W. lOvercast. Rainy Evening. ficulty by the application of a principle that 


1050 5854 N byW 2Clear after 9 a. m. 

1152 55 23} N.W. 1 Cloudy. 

1250, 6055 N.W. 2Fair. 

1346, 5651 calm. Clear. Indian Summer. 

1446 5952) N. 2) Do. do. 

1547, 5752 N. W. 1 _ Do. do. 

1641) 5045, N.E. 1 Fair—dense haze or smoke. 

17,43, 55 49 |N. 2 Fair, but smoky. 

1848 5853 N. 2Cloudy. Shower 2 p. m. 

1948 5250 N.N.E. 4 Rain—N. E. storm. 

20 49) 5853 N. W. 3 Fair. 

21 48) 5853 N.W. 2Clear. Indian Summer. 

22 44) 59 514 calm. Dense haze, then sun. 

23.50) 6256 | do. Clear. Indian Summer. 

2456) 6259 |variable. Shower near morning—clear. 

2554; 6861 S.E.  § Overcast—some sun. 

26 60) 5256 |W N W 1 Cloudy—rain after Ll a. m. 

27 40) 49 445 W. 3Clear. Some ice. 

2 33) 4642 S.W. Clear. More ice. 

29 33) 4237} WN W2Clear. Ice. 

7) 48 43) S. W. _ with some clouds. 
ed 


had long been known to scientific men, but 
which had never been applied to a purpose of 
this kind. Mathematicians had proved—and 
experiment had confirmed the correctness of 
their demonstrations—that a given quantity of 
material in the form of a hollow cylinder is 
stronger and stiffer than a beam of the same 
length and composed of the same quantity of 
material, in any other form ; provided the force 
applied is a steady pressure and not a percus- 
sive force. R. Stephenson’s plan, therefore, 
was to stretch across the Menai Strait, a hol- 
low iron beam, or rather a succession of such 
beams, through the centre of which the railway 
should pass 130 feet or more above the waters 
of the strait at low tide. Thus it would bea 
great “iron tunnel hung up in the air across 
an arm of the sea!” As in this case all the 
Reconciliation.—Christ was not only to! pressure, excepting that occasioned by the ac- 
die, and so offer up a sacrifice of atonement, | tion of the wind, would be in a vertical direc- 
but he was also to make reconciliation by it| tion, a rectangular form would be more advan- 
ever afterwards for his children, (in case of|tageous than a regular cylinder, and it was 
transgression) whenever occasion should be. | accordingly adopted. 
So saith John, “If any man sin we have an} There havealready been published in “The 


Monthly mean, 52}. 
Philada., Twelfth mo. Ist, 1849. 





PA 


Friend” several interesting particulars respect- 





ing the form, construction, and dimensions of 


t 


his remarkable structure.* Another bridge 


built on a similar plan, and on the same line 
of railway, has been in progress of construc- 


I 


ion over the Conway River, near its mouth, 


about 16 miles north-east of the “ Britiannia 
Bridge.” The tubes of the Conway Bridge 
are 58 feet shorter than the long tubes of the 
Brittannia, and about three feet less in vertical 
measurement. 


But the principal object of the present com- 


munication, is to explain and illustrate to the 


readers of * The Friend,” the principle upon 
which depend the strength and firmness of 
these tubular bridges, It will be perceived 
that the problem to be solved was, to construct 
a bridge which should be both strong and 


light—one which would support the greatest 
weight with the least amount of material. A 
solid iron beam of 460 feet in length, support- 
ed only at each end, would not sustain even 


a 
qe 


its own weight without breaking, or at least 


without bending so much as to fall from its 
place ; unless indeed it were of such thickness 
vertically as to render its construction practi- 
cally impossible. ‘The whole subject will be 
better understood by considering the effect of 
pressure on the girder of a house. In a recent 
article in the London Quarterly Review, the 
principle is explained in a clear and familiar 
manner, The following passage (somewhat 


condensed from the original) is extracted from 


the article referred to. 
‘* Most persons, in looking up at a common 


ceiling-girder, consider that the corresponding 


upper and lower parts thereof must at all 


events, suffer equally ; whereas these upper 


and lower strata suffer from causes diametri- 
cally opposite to each other, that is to say, the 
top of the beam throughout its whole length 
suffers from severe compression, the bottom 
from severe extension; and thus, while the 
particles of the one are violently jammed to- 
gether, the particles of the other are on the 
point of separation. 

“ Now, this theory can at once be simply 
and most beautifully illustrated by a common 
small straight stick freshly cut from a living 
shrub. In its natural form, the bark or rind 
around the stick is equally smooth throughout ; 
whereas, if the little bough, firmly held in 
each hand, be bent downwards, so as to form 
a bow, or, in other words, to represent a beam 
under heavy pressure, two opposite results will 
instantly appear; namely, the rind in the cen- 
tre of the upper half of the stick will, like a 
smile puckering on an old man’s face, be 
crumpled up ; while on the opposite side im- 
mediately beneath, it will, like the unwrinkled 
cheeks of Boreas, be severely distended—thus 
denoting or rather demonstrating what we 
have stated, namely, that beneath the rind the 
wood of the upper part of the stick is severely 
compressed, while that underneath it is as vio- 
lently stretched ; indeed, if the little experiment 
be continued by bending the bow till it breaks, 
the splinters of the upper fracture will be seen 
to interlace or cross each other, while those 
beneath will be divorced by a chasm. 


* See vol. xxi. p. 90, and vol. xxii. p. 393, 
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“ But it is evident on reflection, that these 
Opposite results of compression and extension 
must, as they approach each other, respective- 
ly diminish in degree, until in the middle of 
the beam, termed by mathematicians ‘ its neu- 
tral axis,’ the two antagonist forces, like still 
water between tide and back stream, become 
neutralized, and, the laminze of the beam con- 
sequently offering no resistance either to the 
one power or to the other, they are literally 
useless. 

“As therefore it appears that the main 
strength of a beam consists in its power to re- 
sist compression and extension, and that the 
middle is comparatively useless, it follows that 
in order to obtain the greatest possible amount 
of strength, the given quantity of material to 
be used should be accumulated at the top and 
bottom where the strain is the greatest—or in 
plain terms the middle of the beam, whether of 
wood or iron, should be bored out. All iron 
girders, all beams in houses, in fact all things 
in domestic or naval architecture that bear 
weight, are subject to the same law. 

“The reader has now before him the sim- 
ple philosophical principle upon which R. Ste- 
phenson, when he found that he was to be 
allowed neither scaffolding, centering, nor 
arches, determined to undertake to convey al 
undiminished speed the Chester and Holyhead 
Railway’s passenger and goods traffic across 
the Conway and Menai Straits through hollow 
tubes, instead of attempting to do so upon solid 
beams ; and as a striking and perhaps a start- 
ling exemplification of the truth of his theory, 
it may be stated that although his plate iron 
galleries, suspended by the tension as well as 
supported by the compression of their materi- 
als, have on mature calculations been construct- 
ed to bear nearly nine times the amount of the 
longest railway train that could possibly pass 
through them, (namely, one of their own 
length,) yet if, instead of being hollow, they 
had been a solid iron beam of the same‘dimen- 
siofis, they would not only have been unable 
to sustain the load required, but would actually 
have been bent by—or, metaphorically, would 
have fainted under—their own weight!” 

One other fact will exemplify the immense 
strength of these tubes, compared with other 
structures of similar weight. About a mile 
from them stands, or rather hangs, the great 
Telford chain-bridge for carriages, ulready re- 
ferred to in a preceding paragraph: yet this 
bridge, although the appearance it presents is 
remarkably light and aérial, actually weighs 
more, it is said, with not a passenger on it, 
than the Brittannia Tubular Bridge will weigh 
when supporting a train of cars as long as 
itself. 

Numerous interesting instances of the appli- 
cation of this tubular principle, are to be met 
with in the mechanism of the animal and veg- 
etable world. The stalks of bamboo, Indian 
corn, wheat, and indeed, of the whole tribe of 
grasses,—the stems of the elder-bush and vari- 
ous other shrubs,—the stately trunks of the 
palm-tree,—many parts of the skeletons of 
animals, especially the long lever-like bones of 
the limbs,—and last, not least, the tough and 
rigid, but almost buoyant shafts of the quills 
and feathers of birds, may be cited as rernark- 
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able examples. These are all cither hollow|woman; yet as her end drew near, she saw 





and filled with air, or have the central portion | the necessity of ceasing more entirely from all 


composed of some comparatively light and| 


human dependence, After passing through 


spongy substance. In birds the quantity of|exercise of mind, she remarked to her hus- 


material employed in the construction of the 
skeleton is, by the application of this and other 
mechanical principles, admirably economized, 
the lightness of this bony framework being in 
many cases truly astonishing. And yet it will 
be seen that the force which it has to resist is 
very considerable, when it is considered what 
powerful muscles are required to move the 
wings of a bird with sufficient force and rapi- 
dity to raise it in the air and propel it for- 
wards, ofien with great velocity, through this 
subtile element. ‘The skeleton of the white 
pelican, (Pelicanus onocrotalus,) which is five 
leet in length, was found by the Parisian 
Academicians to weigh only twenty-three 
ounces, while the entire bird weighed nearly 
twenty-five pounds. 

How often in his boldest projects and most 
ingenious contrivances, is man but the imita- 
tor—the feeble imitator—of the varied works 
of Nature. The planning of the Menai and 
Conway bridges was the result of much 
thought, calculation, and laborious experiment. 
But who planned and shaped the tubular bones 
of our limbs, or the slender and delicate, yet 
comparatively rigid wheat-stalk? And who 


contrived the exquisite combination of strength 


and lightness found in the quills and feathers 


of birds, and in the wonderful frame-work of 


these winged inhabitants of the air? 
LLN. 
i 
For ‘* The Friend." 
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In his thirty-sixth year, John Stickland was 
married to Elizabeth Gwyer, a native of 
Downton in Wilts. In partnership with Han- 
nah Beauchamp, she had previously entered 
into the drapery and grocery business, at 
Wareham. ‘Though he embarked in this busi- 
ness, he still retained his situation on the farm 
at East Holme, going and returning daily. 
His prospects of domestic happiness in his 
humble sphere of life, were bright, but it pleas- 


ed his heavenly Father soon to cloud them, 


for in about eleven months his wife was taken 
from him. 

Deeply as he was stricken by this unex- 
pected bereavement, he was afierward pre- 
pared to acknowledge the wisdom and mercy 
of the dispensation, saying, “1 loved her too 
well; therefore the Lord took her from me.” 
The flail that strikes hard separates the wheat 
from the chaff. 

Some time before her death she had a re- 
markable dream, in which she saw a person 
enter her chamber, and place a letter on the 
mantel. When the messenger withdrew, she 
opened and read in it, that she was about to 
be removed from this world ; that she would 
be taken il] on a certain day, which was nam- 
ed, and her decease would occur on another 
specified day and hour, She was then in 
good health, but the event exacily fulfilled the 
prediction. She had been brought up among 


the Baptists, and was esteemed a very pious |“ 


band, “I never had a faith of my own until 
now ;” and being asked whose faith she had 
then, replied, ** My father’s and M. Button’s”— 
who was the preacher she had been accustom. 
ed to hear. ‘ Those in the pulpit are too apt 
to look down, and those below are too apt to 
look up to the pulpit.” 

In 1792, John Stickland was married to 
Hannah Beauchamp, and they united in en- 
deavouring to seek first the kingdom of hea- 
ven. They had five children, whom they 
were concerned to train up in the fear of the 
Lord. John had long seen the inconsistency 
of wearing gay and fashionable attire, with the 
simplicity of true religion ; and both he and 
his wife laboured to instil into the minds of 
their children, the duty of self-denial in this 
respect, adopting for them, upon principle, a 
plain and simple dress. J. Wesley remarks: 
‘** You who are fond of dress, know in your 
hearts, that it is witha view to be admired that 
you thus adorn yourselves, and that you would 
not be at the pains, were there none to see you 
but God and his holy angels, O stop then! 
aim at pleasing God alone, and all these orna- 
ments will soon drop off” Would that many 
of our dear young Friends would think on 
these remarks! 

No less concerned was J. S. to watch 
against other things, the tendency of which is 
to inspire pride and vanity. On sending one 
of his daughters to school, he charged the 
governess never to call her, Miss, observing, 
* Pride comes fast enough without that.” 

About the year 1794, he believed that his 
Divine Master called him to engage in the 
solemn work of the ministry of the Gospel. 
This brought him into much exercise of soul, 
under a sense of his own weakness, and the 
awfulness of the engagement. He was not 
hasty to enter upon it, but rather disposed to 
put it by. He had providentially been brought 
into an acquaintance with Richard C, Brack- 
enbury, a person of considerable estate, who 
having received, as he believed, a gift in the 
ministry, thought it right to leave all and tra- 
vel from place to place, without any view to 
outward gain, to preach Christ to the people. 

This man, without any outward information 
of what was passing in J. S.’s mind, was im- 
pressed with the belief that the Lord was call- 
ing him into the gospel vineyard, and being 
led to his house, and brought into much feeling 
with him, communicated his impressions, 
Sometime after, R. C. B. was at Poole, and J. 
S. had a great desire to see him, as he had 
been an instrument of good to his soul ; but he 
feared to meet him, lest he should again speak 
to him about his call to the ministry, from 
which he greatly shrunk, and seemed as if he 
could not be obedient. He however went, and 
at the close of the morning meeting, R. C. B. 
gave notice that a friend from the country 
would hold a meeting there that afternoon. 
They dined together, and in the course of con- 
versation John asked who the friend was that 
was to hold the meeting in the afternoon. 
fou,” said the other; | knew you were com- 
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ing before | saw you.” As this was not 


known to him by any outward information, it 
struck J. S. with so much force, that he turned 
pale and could eat no more, Seeing his con- 
flict of mind, Richard said to him, “ Go into 
my chamber, and there tell thy great Master 
what his servant Brackenbury has said to you ; 
and if he says you are not to go this afternoon, 


don’t go.” J. 8S. retired accordingly, to 


wait on the great Head of the Church to know 


his will, and afier a season of sweet silent con- 


trition of heart, in which he poured forth many 


tears, he felt it his duty to go. On his way 
to the meeting-house these words were power- 
fully spoken in his mental ear, Be not afraid 
of their fears, lest I confound thee before them. 
After entering it, he says, “ All fear of man 
was taken from me, and the people appeared 
tome no more than grasshoppers.” ‘These 


words also were brought to his remembrance, 
“ Behold, | have made thee this day a defenced 


city, and an iron pillar and brazen walls.” 
Speaking in another place of going to this 
meeting, he says, it ‘was with much previous 


trembling and fear of man, until the Lord de- 
livered me from it, and then | was bold in 
spirit.” 


About this time he wrote these lines in his 


pocket Bible : 


“ How ready is the man to go, 
Whom God hath never sent ; 

How timorous, diffident and slow, 
His chosen instrument. 

Lord ! if from thee this mark I have 
Of a true messenger ; 

By whom thou wilt, thy people save, 
And let me always fear.” 


A professed minister one day said to J. S., 
“Some people say they find it difficult to 
preach or pray; for my part, I fird no diffi- 
culty in it, but can pray or preach at any 
time.” He mentioned this to his friend Brack- 
enbury, who replied, “ Were such my experi- 
ence, I should call my whole state in ques- 
tion.” 

The following extract from a letter written 
to a friend by R. C. Brackenbury, will show 
that he was no superficial character, viz. : 

“ You have heard of my continued indispo- 
sition ever since the death of my partner. In- 
deed, | was so far reduced when | returned out 
of Yorkshire, that | appeared to myself more 
like an inhabitant of eternity than of time. 
But oh! the astonishing goodness of God to 
an unworthy sinner! He has not only given 
me a prospect of returning health, but has also 
condescended to teach me some lessons of his 
grace by the things I suffered. He has clearly 
enlightened me, (I speak it with humility,) in 
the vanity and transitoriness of sublunary en- 
joyments and detached me, I hope, from the 
fond pursuit of empty shadows. I see nothing 
is truly beautiful, great or good, but the su- 
preme and infinite perfection, and consequent- 
ly, nothing else is worthy the grasp of an im- 
mortal spirit. 

“But it is impossible to comprehend this 
truth until we are loosened from earth’s nar- 
row enclosure, and all creaturely good becomes 
as nothing to us. This you will find in many 
passages of the Holy Scriptures. And believe 
me, until this -crucifying work have its full 
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at the pure enjoyment of God. We are un- 
willing to die to ourselves; and therefore, for 
the most part, we remain strangers to the real 
life and sanctifying power of godliness. Do 
you inquire how the soul may attain to this 
blessedness? Search the Scriptures and ask 
the saints of every age, and place, and they 


our Lord Jesus Christ is the safeguard, the 
peace and rest, the security and happiness, the 
boast and glory of Christians. Not that wood- 
en cross on which the Prince of Life shed his 
blood and poured out his soul unto death; but 
the whole process of Christ in the flesh, or ra- 
ther our entering into and conforming there- 


spirit, his contempt of the world, &c, This is 
that cross on which we die with him, that we 
may be capable of a spiritual resurrection with 
him, and of walking thenceforward in newness 
of life. Let us then, with a firm and unshaken 
faith in his infinite love and all-powerful inter- 
cession, enter upon this path of total self-denial, 
or abnegation of ourselves ; sacrificing al! our 
own wisdom and will ; all our senses, appe- 
lites and passions ; that we may live and act 
only by his Spirit, directing all our thoughts, 
desires and designs, in simplicity to Him, that 
He may teach, guide, uphold, and govern us, 
in all our ways. Then will the old man 
shortly die in us, and we shall feel that daily 
renewal in the spirit of our minds ; that glori- 
ous liberty and divine confidence toward God, 
which other souls, who are ignorant of, or un- 
faithful to that grace, cannot even conceive, 
much less partake of.” 
(To be continued.) 
cannipiinis 
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NOTES FROM BOOKS. 


THE CABBAGE OF KERGUELEN’S LAND. 


Kerguelen’s land is one of the most inhospi- 
table spots on the globe. Situated in latitude 


sents a black and rugged mass of sterile moun- 
tains, rising by parallel steps one above an- 


eighteen flowering plants are natives of this 
inhospitable climate. Yet here and here only 
is found a plant eminently fitted for the food 
of man. 

This plant, the Pringlea Antiscorbutica, 
“is exceedingly abundant over al! parts of the 
island, ascending the hills up to 1400 feet, but 
only attaining its usual large size, close to the 
sea. Its root stalks often three or four feet 
long, lie along the ground ; they are sometimes 
two inches in diameter, full of spongy and fib- 
rous substance intermixed, of a half woody 
texture, and with the flavour of horse-radish, 


leaves, sometimes 18 inches across, so like 
those of the common cabbage that, if growing 
in a garden with their namesakes in England, 
they would not excite any particular attention ; 
the outer leaves are coarse, loosely placed and 
spreading, the inner form a dense white heart, 


effect both in you and me, we shall never arrive 


will unanimously agree that the holy cross of 


unto, particularly his humility, his poverty of 





and bear at the extremity large heads of 
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coarser. The whole abounds with essential 
oil of a pale yellow colour, highly pungent, 
and confined in vessels that run parallel with 
the veins of the leaf. During the whole stay 
of the Erebus and Terror in Christmas Har- 
bour, daily use was made of this vegetable, 
either cooked by itself, or boiled with the 
ship’s pork, beef, or pea soup. ‘The essential 
oil gives a peculiar flavour which the majority 
of the officers and crew did not dislike, and 
which rendered the herb even more wholesome 
than the common cabbage. Invaluable as it 
is in its native place, it is doubtful whether it 
will ever prove equally so in other situations. 
It is of such slow growth that it could not pro- 
bably be cultivated to advantage. Growing 
spontaneously and in so great abundance where 
it does, it is likely to prove for ages to come, 
an inestimable blessing to ships touching at 
this far distant isle, whilst its luxuriance amid 
surrounding desolation, its singular form and 
appearance, striking even the casual observer, 
and the feelings of loneliness and utter isola- 
tion from the rest of the world, that must more 
or less oppress every voyager at first landing 
on its dreary and inhospitable shores, are cir- 
cumstances likely to render the Kerguelen’s 
land cabbage—cabbage though it be—a cher- 
ished object in the recollection of the mariner, 
one never to be effuced by the brighter or lus- 
cious products of a tropical vegetation.”— 
Hooker’s Flora Antarctica. 


Microscopic Vegetation of the Antarctic Sea. 


There is a class of organic substances of the 
simplest structure, consisting of flat jointed 
pieces that were long supposed to belong to 
the animal kingdom, but now referred to the 
vegetable, and forming the link between the 
Algse or sea weed, and the lowest order of In- 
fusoriz, or microscopic animalcule. 

“« The waters and the ice of the South Polar 
Ocean were alike found to abound with micro- 
scopic vegetables belonging to this order. 
Though much too small to be discernible by 
the naked eye, they occurred in such countless 


50° S. far remote from any continent, it pre-| myriads as to stain the berg and pack ice, 


wherever they were washed by the swell of 
the sea ; and when enclosed in the congealing 


other, and terminating in naked cliffs which | surface of the water, they imparted to the ice 
rise almost perpendicular from the sea. But | 


a pale ochreous colour. To the south of the 
parallel of 50°, this vegetation is very conspic- 
uous, from the contrast between its colour and 
the white snow and ice in which it is imbed- 
ded ; so that in the 80° all the ice was tinged 
brown, as if the polar waters were charged 
with oxide of iron. 

‘** As the majority of these plants consist of 
very simple vegetable cells, inclosed in inde- 
structible silex, (as other alge are in carbonate 
of lime,) it is obvious that the death and de- 
composition of such multitudes must form sedi- 
mentary deposits, proportionate in their extent 
to the length and exposure of the coast against 
which they are washed, and in thickness, to 
the power of such agents as the winds and 
currents which sweeps them to certain posi- 
tions and accumulates them in great masses. 
The botiom of the ocean in some of these far 
southern latitudes, is covered with pure white 
or green mud, consisting entirely of the silice- 


that tastes like mustard or cress, but is much| ous cells of these plants. 
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“« The universal existence of such an invisi-;| house—that he had been engaged assisting 
ble vegetation as that of the Antarctic Ocean,| others for two or three days past in raising 
is a truly wonderful fact, and the more from) barns, and was again going for the same pur- 
its not being accompanied by plants of a high|pose. 1 felt exceedingly tried that the Indians 
order. During the years we spent there, {should go to building houses at this juncture, 
had been accustomed to regard the phenomena | instead of attending to sowing wheat. Another 
of life as differing totally from what obtains|of the natives who had a new piece of land 
throughout all other latitudes; for every thing|(about 4 acres), which | had expected would 
living appeared to be of animal origin. The|certainly have been sown, said he had not fin- 
ocean abounded with mollusca and crustacea, |ished it, and believed he would not be able to 
small whales and porpoises, the shore with|sow it with wheat, but intended putting it in 
penguins and seals, and the air with birds ; the} with rye. This information was exceedingly 
animal kingdom was ever present, the larger|trying to me. I encouraged him to use his 
creatures preying upon the smaller, and these |endeavours, and prepare it for wheat, as I was 
again on smaller still ; all seemed carnivorous.|very anxious they should raise a crop of grain 
The herbivorous were not recognised, because | for their subsistence, He said he was going to 
feeding on a microscopic herbage, of whose/assist at the raising, and felt tried at being 
true nature | had formed an erroneous opin-|called from his business at this juncture. | 
ion. It is therefore with no little satisfaction | pointed out to him the impropriety of building 
that I now class the Diatomacez with plants, |at the present time, of which he appeared sen- 
probably maintaining in the South Polar ocean,| sible, and requested that | might make my 
that balance between the anima! and vegetable| mind easy, for he believed considerable wheat 
kingdoms which prevails over the surface of| would be sown by the natives in his neighbour- 
our globe. Nor is the subsistence and nutrition | hood ; as some of them said, they thought the 
of the animal kingdom the only function these | seed that had been procured would not be suf- 
minute productions may perform ; they may | ficient to satisfy the demand. After convers- 
also be the purifiers of the vitiated atmosphere, |ing with him upon the necessity of beginning 
and thus execute in the antarctic latitudes, the} business early in the day, and recommending 
office of our trees and grass-turf in the temper-| perseverance to him, we parted ; and | felt my- 
ate regions, and the broad leaves of the palm,|self somewhat encouraged still to persevere 
&c., in the tropics.”—Hooker’s Flora Ant-jand endeavour to labour for their good. | 
arctica. ealled at Big Jacob’s, and found him in the 
field sowing wheat, and his son harrowing. I 
told him I had felt ready to give out as | came 
along the road, until after conversing with the 
last mentioned Indian. I expressed to him 
my disapprobation of their time being employ- 
“Ninth month 10th.—I was engaged about jed in raising barns at this juncture, and told 
home cleaning seed wheat for the Indians.|him the white people frequently said, that all 
One of them who visited me this morning, ex-|]abour bestowed upon Indians would be in 
pressed his fears that those who wished tojvain; but I was very desirous they should 
improve their condition, would be obliged to|}show them that the opinion respecting them 
leave this Reservation and seek homes for|was erroneous. Jacob replied, that he wished 
themselves elsewhere, on account of the great|[ would not get discouraged, but still persevere 
opposition of a part of their people ; and wished | and use my endeavours for their improvement ; 
to know what had best be done in their trying| for he was very anxious to go forward as fast 
situation. I felt sympathy with him, and told|as he could, and would be sorry if I should 
him I knew of but two ways whereby they| grow weary in my undertaking. I proceeded 
would experience satisfaction; one was forjon my journey, being glad that | had come 
them to conclude to let each party pursue their/ amongst them, notwithstanding I had been so 
own plan without any molestation from the) tried at setting out. 
others, or to separate and live upon distinct Re-| “I came to the residence of Onondagas ; he 
servations. ‘Two of the opposition chiefs had| related to me a difficulty that had been between 
lodged at his house last night ; they had muchj his wife and himself. He said that she had 
conversation, but he found them inflexible, not | been opposed to his keeping First-day,—found 
at all disposed to yield, even afier they were| fault with his work, and many times objected 
convinced of the impropriety of their course. w= granting his reasonable requests, such as 
1 1th.—Several of the natives came through | washing his linen, making his moccasons, &c. 
the course of the day after seed wheat, to sow| He said he had been much tried, and at times 
upon land lately cleared. when thinking of his situation, it would almost 
© 13th.—In the evening an Indian came and|cause the tears to flow. But his mind felt 
stayed all night. I understood him to say there) more easy at present, his wife having made 
was but one individual in his neighbourhood |some concession, and would now in measure 
preparing to sow wheat. I felt almost dis-|unite with him, having accompanied him to 
couraged after having used so much exertion |the meeting that had been held last First-day 
to induce the natives to sow. I had hard|amongst themselves. I felt interested for him, 
work to keep from speaking (perhaps) too|and told him I had understood there had been 
freely on the subject, but was enabled to bear |a difficulty between them, but hoped they would 
my burden. endeavour to live together comfortably, and 
“14th.—This morning after breakfast I} not separate; and his wife having made some 
went among the Indians. | met a young man|acknowledgment, he should be satisfied there- 
who said he was on his way to help raise a} with, and not look for too much from her, as 
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SENECA INDIANS, 
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it was very hard for us to confess and acknow- 
ledge we had been in fault. ‘They had lived 
together upwards of twenty-four years. I left 
/him and went to the blacksmith’s, and found 
no smith-work had been done since | was last 
there. I went to An-nan-yan, a chief with 
whom I had an interview. I told him that my 
father had treated me very differently from the 
manner the chief did his children; that when 
I was a boy, my father kept me at work daily, 
and called me early in the morning; that I 
then thought my condition hard, but now 
thanked my father for having kept me at busi- 
ness ; and | requested him and his wile to use 
their endeavours to give their children (some 
of whom were young men) industrious habits, 
and to be attentive to business. ‘They both 
appeared to receive the remark with satisfac- 
tion, and said they were desirous it should be 
the case. He then spoke of the present situa- 
tion of the Nation, and observed that two of 
the opposition chiefs had lately been to see 
him, to ascertain which party he favoured, 
He said he intended using his endeavours to 
go forward with improvements,—that he did 
not feel afraid of the President of the United 
States, the ministers, or the Quakers, doing 
anything to injure the Indians, for they had 
the Bible, which contained the will of the 
Great Spirit, and they were wise men, and no 
doubt wished to do right; for which reasons 
he was not uneasy at their using en- 
deavours to promote the welfare of the Indi- 
ans; and advocated their coming under the 
same laws as the white people. He said he 
was going to the approaching council to be 
held at Buffalo, where he intended making a 
speech, giving his opinions on the subject. On 
my way home I got into a canoe with some 
Indians who were descending the river, and 
found they were of the opposition party who 
had been hunting, to procure meat for their 
worship dance, to be held in a fewdays. They 
were friendly. I landed again, and resumed 
my journey on foot ; and called at Blacksnake’s, 
also one of the opposition. He treated me 
with a melon ; and as I was departing, express- 
ed his desire that the Great Spirit might be 
| pleased to preserve me for time to come. I[ 
| reached home about dark, satisfied with having 
been among the natives. 


(To be continued.) 





The Lord’s Dwelling-place-—God's temple 
under the Gospel is the light of his Son, the 
Spirit of his Son, and those souls which are 
renewed, and built up an habitation for him in 
the Spirit of his Son, and those bodies in which 
renewed minds and spirits dwell. God is 
light, and he dwelleth in light. God is a spi- 
rit, and his building is holy and spiritual ; for 
he dwelleth in nothing that is dark, or corrupt, 
or unclean. And that which is sacrificed and 
offered up to God, must be clean and pure. No 
unclean thought, no unclean desire, nothing 
that is earthly, or fleshly, or selfish, must be 
offered up to God, but the pure breathings of 
his own Spirit. For whatsoever is of him, and 


comes from him, is accepted with him; but 
whatever man can invent or form, or offer up 
of his own, or of himself, though it be ever so 
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glorious and taking in man’s eye, yet it is but 
abomination ia the sight of the Lord. 


—— 


among the Lord’s worthies; yet seeing it is| peace, but she ever felt the remembrance of 
otherwise ordered, | submit to the will of my | this incident to be a powerful incentive to 
God, and do think to go homeward in a little | obedience through the paths of trial she had 
time ;’—as if she had known his time to be | afierwards to tread, 
near at hand. And it was very near indeed,| We shall now give a notable instance of an 
for she did not reach home, dying at Reading, | inward call to prompt action, which was hap- 
in peace with the Lord, and in unity with all | pily obeyed. Our late Friend Joshua Meader, 
his faithful people. Blessed be the worthy | of the State of Maine, being about to sit down 
name of the Lord, she is now set free from all | to his dinner one day, felt an impulse, and an 
sorrow, pain, and weakness of body.” impression of duty, to mount his horse, and 
As she was dying, she thus addressed her | ride along a certain road in the neighbourhood. 
son Richard: ‘Son, my weakness is great, | He at first deemed it but a strange fancy, and 
and my pains very strong; but the Lord is| endeavouring to think no more of it, took his 
large in his love to me, and good to me. He|seat. He had hardly however begun to eat, 
gives me patience to bear my pains. Ah son! | when the impulse and a sense of duty to yield 
| have learned a good lesson;—Paul’s lesson ;| prompt obedience came so powerfully upon 
—in all states to be content. Now have no-| him, that he rose from the table, mounted his 
thing to do but to die.” Then shaking hands | horse, and proceeded along the road designated. 
as a parting salutation, she added, “‘ Son, re-| When he had ridden about three miles, he 
member the Lord, and he will remember thee. | found a horse standing in the road, with a sad- 
Remember my love to thy wife and children.” | dle on his back, in the stirrup of which was 
She paused through weakness, and after a | the foot of a man who was lying on the ground 
short time again spoke, “ Remember the Lord, | under the horse, unable to extricate himself. 
and he will remember you. Be ye faithful to | Joshua, released the man, and joyfully trotted 
him, and he will bless you, and ye shall be} back to finish his dinner. 
blessed.” When Joshua was a lad, he was placed an 
Theophila adds to her account: “ Now the | apprentice at Dover, in New Hampshire. He 
Lord hath taken her to her everlasting rest, | perhaps thought himself not treated so well as 
out of all trials, and her peace is sure, and her | his parents had treated him, and in the folly 
rest glorious. Holy high praises to the God | of his heart concluded to run away. He did 
of all our mercies and blessings, who knows | so, and another lad accompanied him. They 
best what to do with us, and in what season to| went to Portsmouth, intending to go to sea. 
take us out of the world, when it will be most | Here finding some fishermen about going out- 
for his glory, and our good. Although we|side of the harbour to fish, they concluded to 
feel the want of her, and bewail our loss, yet | go with one and try how they liked the ocean, 
our loss is her gain. . . . . All that were ac-| before engaging themselves in one of the 
quainted with her, know the want of her, yet | larger vessels. One of the fishermen agreed 
can say in submission to the will of God, ‘Thy |to take them, but he was a lover of strong 
will be done, O Lord.’ ” drink, and soon became so drunk as to be un- 
Many anecdotes setting forth the necessity |able to manage the boat. The boys knew 
of prompt obedience to the will of our heaven-| nothing about it, and the boat drified about 
ly Father made manifest within us, are record-|at the control of wind and wave, until 
ed, two of which we may here insert. The| striking on a sand bank, it was overturned, 
first was related by a Friend in the ministry, | and they were all thrown into the sea. The 
who not long since exchanged, we trust, the | boys scrambled into the boat which had com- 
sorrows of earth for the enjoyment of perfect | pletely turned over, and was now floating full of 
peace, in the kingdom of heaven. water, The current set the boat into Ports- 
She said that on a certain First-day she felt | mouth Harbour, and way seemed to open for 
a restraint from going to meeting. The feel-|their escape. But it was very cold, and the 
ing that it would not be right for her to go at| poor wet boys suffered much. At last they 
that time was so strong, that she remained at|could not stand up, and when the boat drifted 
home. After the family had left her to per-|into the dock, they were lying in the water- 
form their duty by attending meeting, she felt| logged boat apparently dead. The cold stiff 
an extraordinary impulse to go toa neighbour- | bodies were carried up by some who saw 
ing barn. She regarded this feeling, and the|them, and laid on the wharf, in order that if 
duty required of her, to be a delusion. She|they had any friends, they might claim them 
did not go, and for the disobedience, witnessed | for burial. But their friends were away. At 
inward reproof and darkness come upon her. | last a woman passing by, gazed with compas- 
grief, her heaviest burden, and most grievous | At that very time, when she felt called to the sion on the poor remains, and finding or fan- 
to be borne, was her sufferings by false bre- | barn, a desponding neighbour had gone thither, | cying a strong resemblance in Joshua to a son 
thren and apostates, who under the form and and no one being there to counsel, to warn, to} whom she had recently lost, she determined to 


For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 


Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 94.) 


Of Joan Vokins, whose visit to the West 
Indies is noted in our last number, we have an 
account written by her friend Theophila Town- 
send, who after telling of Joan’s desire that 
her children should come to the Truth, adds : 
«* When she saw them cumbered, and hurried 
with worldly business, she would call them 
together to sit down and wait upon the Lord, 
that he might compose their minds into an in- 
ward retiredness. The Lord let her live to 
see the fruits of her labour and the desire of 
her soul concerning them, and the good effect 
that her Christian motherly care had brought 
forth, through the blessing of Almighty God, 
among them. ‘To him be the glory, for he is 
worthy forever. Her father, her husband and 
children, all came to receive the Truth.” 
When her husband and son for the testimony 
of Truth were made prisoners, she signified 
that it rejoiced her heart to see them willing to 
suffer in so good a cause. 

I have been told that a valuable Friend who 
deceased in Philadelphia not many years 
since, was so anxious that his children should 
not regard worldly business, and the pecuniary 
profits thereof, as the most important object of 
life, that he studiously avoided in the family 
circle talking about money transactions, 
Doubtless his concern on behalf of his children 
in this, as well as other matters, was blessed. 
I doubt not but that some of the busy toilets 
after earthly riches, who from morning to 
night are seeking to extend their sales, and in- 
crease their profits, if they could withdraw for 
a few minutes occasionally from the bustle, 
tumult and strife of business competition, and 
seek in quiet introversion for the mind of 
Truth, would have the eager spirit of gain in 
them restrained, and would hear the voice, 
“ Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all things shall be added 
unto you.” It is most certain that if any are 
neglecting religious duties, under the plea of 
being too much occupied in worldly business, 
they had need closely to scrutinize their ac- 
tions and their motives. With them, the things 
of time are getting into undue importance. 
They are not in the condition in which Joan 
Vokins was, of whom her friend thus contin- 
nes the account: “ Her trials and exercises 
were many, but that which was her greatest 

































profession of Truth, did make war, and kick | sympathize with him,—he committed suicide by | try to restore him to consciousness. She had 
against the life and power of it. Her zeal for| hanging himself. When this fact came to the| the body carried to her dwelling, where, the 
God was against that libertine backsliding | knowledge of the already tried Friend, her an-| proper means being applied, he soon revived, 
spirit; and the Lord bore up her head, and/ guish of spirit was great. She thought, had| His companion, however, was dead. This 
supported her through it all, and now hath/she been obedient she might have saved his| was a sad lesson to the youthful runaway ; but 
taken her to himself out of all their reach,| life. In the depth of her distress, she prayed | one which probably was remembered to profit 
where she rests from her labour, and her| fervently that she might be forgiven,—and she| by him. He became a pious man, and closed 
works do follow her. In her last letter dated| could appeal to the Searcher of hearts, that |a life of usefulness with a death of peace, on 
London, in the Fourth month, 1690, she sig-|she had not acted in wilfulness, but through | the 29th of Sixth month, 1847. 

nified that her service was finished, and said,| fear of being under a delusion. After a time,| In the Fifth month, 1786, Sarah Harrison 
‘I could gladly have laid down my body here| her merciful Saviour granted her a return of | left her home accompanied by her Friend Mary 
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England, to attend the Yearly Meeting of Vir- 
ginia, held at Black Water. Whilst on this 
journey, Sarah received the following letter 
from her Friend James Cresson. 

“ Philadelphia, Fifth mo. 24th, 1786. 
* Beloved Friend Sarah Harrison,— 

“In a sense of near sympathy and unity 
with thee in thy religious engagements, I take 
my pen in hand to scribble a little to thee ; and 
1 may inform thee that as to bodily health, 
myself, beloved wife and children, are favour- 
ed with the usual state. As to the more im- 
portant part I have not much to say ; but for 
my many deficiencies, feel blushing and con- 
fusion of face. I may adopt the language in 
the song of Solomon, ‘A garden inclosed is 
my sister, my spouse; a spring shut up, a 
fountain sealed,’ and I shall not marvel if what 
thou now receives from me shall appear life- 
less. We are often made sensible that the 
Lord’s works are wonderful, and his ways past 
finding out by finite mortals, and I see no 
other way but to endeavour through holy help 
to keep in the patience, and bear the turning | 
of his hand. My lot has been of latter time | 
to be in great poverty, and strippedness, feel- | 
ing in the state of the prophet who expresses | 
himself afier this sort: ‘ Woe is me! for | am} 
undone ; because | am a man of unclean lips, | 
and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean | 
lips.’ [can indeed say, ‘It is of the Lord’s| 
mercy | am not consumed, because his com- | 
passion fails not,’ and I now feel renewed 
cause to trust in Him. 

“Tt was with much satisfaction I heard| 
of thy being favoured with health, and| 
that thou hast witnessed the strength of| 
Israel to be near, and to sustain in every 
time of probation. He has said, and never | 
yet has failed, 
go before them, and I give unto them eternal 
life.’ In our passing along we are often made 
sensible that there is none so blind as the| 
Lord’s servant, and the messenger He is 
pleased to send forth in his service ; and often 
feel the necessity of a diligent and close atten- | 





tion to our blessed Lord’s advice and counsel | feited his claim to freedom, and that if he was | 


to his immediate followers, to take no thought | 


. ‘ , »¢ > > ‘ sc! ; . 
when they should be brought before those in | ( ourt, he would be arrests d and sold into ser- viour, she 


authority what they should say, for in that| 
same hour it should be given them. How 
wonderfully has he made way for his obedient | 
children, and opened the hearts even of gain-| 


sayers, insomuch that they have been made| for Dr. Thomas Townsend, $10. Samuel B, Smith, | 


to confess the power of the blessed and un- | 
changeable Truth. It is the Lord’s doing, | 
and marvellous in the eyes of a remnant. 
May the praise, honour, and glory be given 
to Him who is forever worthy. Two days 
ago was buried John Howard’s daughter Eliza- 
beth. Her removal was rather sudden, but 
her change I hope is for the better. 1 had an | 
opportunity with her, wherein she expressed | 
herself entirely resigned either to die or live.” | 


(To be continued.) 
————_ 


The judgment of a pupil may be often | 
more improved, by ingeniously, and as it were, | 
without design, turning his attention to com- 
mon occurrences, than by confining it to the| 
common talks of a school. The latter method | 


aims to possess him of the discoveries of others ; 


THE FRIEND. 


but the former engages him to observe for 


himself, and as it were, to spin ideas and in- 
struction out of his own stock.—D. 


————= 


Unless our minds are quickened by Divine 


Grace, and we are sensible of a degree of 


faith accompanying our movements, however 
specious and useful our works may appear— 
we are but idlers. 

—_—— 

The greatest sufferings which we rightly 
bear for the cause of Truth, when young and 
healthful, if faithfulness is continued, may ap- 
pear as the brightest parts of our past life, 
when age and sickness overtake us. 


THE FRIEND. 


TWELFTH MONTH 15, 1849. 


It is sorrowful to observe how the prejudices, 
or imaginary interests of the dominant party 
sometimes overpower all considerations of jus- 
ticeand humanity. The newspaper paragraph 
we give below, furnishes an instance of this. 
How reasonable men in this country can be- 
lieve it right to attempt the systematic expul- 
sion of a class of men from a State, it is diffi- 
cult to see. Such transactions deserve to be 
ranked with the expulsion of the Jews and 
Moors which disgrace the annals of Spain. 


“ Forfeiture of Freedom.—The unlucky 
free blacks have a precarious time of it in 
Richmond. If they go to a free State and re- 
turn they are thrown back into bondage; if 
they do not go away within two years, they 
in like manner lose their freedom. The upshot 


‘I put my own forth, and [| is, now in practice, a settled endeavour, on the | 
part of Virginia law to expel all free blacks 


from the State. We learn from the Richmond 
Times, that William was arrested last week 
and brought before the Mayor, who informed 
him that he had, by remaining in the city two 
years after the period of his manumission, for- 


found within the State at the next term of the 


vitude.” 
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WANTED 


An intelligent Friend to act as Steward of 


Haverford School. He will be required to 
keep the accounts, to have the oversight of the 
vegetable garden, and the grounds, and to at- 
tend to the purchase of provisions, &c. A 
single man who has had some acquaintance 
with the charge of boys at school will be pre- 
ferred, 

Application may be made to Isaiah Hacker, 
No. 112 S. Third street; Edward Yarnall, 
No. 39 Market street; M, C. Cope, No. 286 
Filbert street, Philadelphia. 


. 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Bristol, Bucks 
county, on Fourth-day, the 14th of Eleventh month, 
Nataan D. Roserts, of Bristol township, Bucks Co., 
and Sarau C., daughter of Benjamin Allen, of Bristol. 


, on Fourth-day, the 5th instant, at Friends’ 
meeting-house, Concord, Delaware Co., Pa., WitmMon 
Bacon, of Greenwich, N. J., to Ann Exiza Yarnatt, 
of the former place. 


Diep, on First-day, the 2d inst., at her residence in 
this city, in the 82nd year of age, Mary James, relict 
of the late Joseph James, a member and minister of 
the Southern District Monthly Meeting. Naturally 
of a retiring and diffident disposition, she was yet en- 
deared to a large circle of friends by the sweetness 
and gentleness of her spirit, and by the intelligence 
and refinement of her mind. Although often, during 
her long pilgrimage through life, disqualified by bo- 
dily indisposition, she was yet enabled from time to 
time, to testify to that Grace which she had found 
sufficient for her need; and as her walk in earlier 
years had been with Him who had called her to his 
holy service, so, in the decline of advanced age, she 
was given sweetly to feel the comfort of His sustain. 
ing presence. ‘Io this beloved and honoured Friend 
may be well applied the language of the Lord to his 
servant Job, “Thou shalt come to thy grave in a full 
age, like as a shock of corn cometh in his season.” 


, in this city, on the 3rd inst., in the 61st year 
of his age, Isrart Janney, a member of the Monthly 
Meeting for the Northern District. 


, on Fourth-day, the Sth inst, Ann Wootman, 
in the 28th year of her age ; a member of the North. 
ern District Monthly Meeting. It is believed that 
this young Friend was of the number of the Lord’s 
hidden ones, for the midnight cry, though suddenly 
sounded, did not find her wholly unprepared to meet 
the Bridegroom, She was permitted and enabled to 
die in peace. 

. , on Second-day, the 10th inst., in the 89th year 
|of her age, Ecizasera Cieaver, widow of the late 
| Jesse Cleaver, a member of the Northern District 
Monthly Meeting. Debarred for several years by the 
| infirmities of age, from mingling with her Friends in 
| public worship, we believe she was concerned to erect 
| an altar in her heart whereon to offer secret sacrifice 
| to her heavenly Father. Firm in the doctrines of the 
Gospel as held by our early Friends, she was bound 
in spirit to the burden bearers in Zion, and in many 
| instances had a secret feeling and sympathy for those 

who were bound on Gospel errands, ere they had 
opened their prospects to the church. ‘Thus concern- 
ed to live near the Truth, and supported by her Sa- 
descended the dark valley of the shadow of 
| death. On the Ist of the month when suffering much 

pain, she petitioned, “Oh Lord! be pleased to miti- 
gate my pain; and let thy name be glorified now and 
forever.” On the 8th she interceded, “Oh Lord! 
make my heart a temple for thy presence to dwell in.” 
To those around she remarked, “I am going fast. 
The Lord told me I must be ready.” ‘Then address- 
ing one near her she said : “ Dost thou hear me, I am 
ready! Qh! that I could quietly pass away”—and 
again repeated the expression. She requested those 
in the room to pray for her, that she might have an 
easy passage, “and go soon;” “that I may pass 
away.” To the doctor she said,“ I was in hopes I 
should not have had to pass another night here. I 
}am exceedingly poorly. I cannot talk ;” adding, 
“Humble us oh Lord!” She often appeared to be 
engaged in supplication when her words were inaudi- 
ble ; and we doubt not she has entered one of those 
mansions her crucified and risen Lord went before to 
prepare for his faithful followers. 


| 


| 
| 
, in this city, on the 10th inst., Exrav Picxer- 


1NG, in the 73rd year of his age ; an esteemed member 
of the Northern District Monthly Meeting. 
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